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.V- '. • ' . ^ 

Decisive changes in the history of 'rhetoric 

' ( ■ 

•occurred with the publication of Franc i-^' Bacon • s - 

Advancement of learni^ng (1605) and De auqmentis 

scientiarum .(1623J axifJ of Thomas Hobbes's lieviathan 

-(1651, iee'S) and other works in the 1640s and 

1655s. The changes had their origins in the 

nearly contemporaneous but unlike responses of 

B^con and Hobbes to a problem common to scientists 

in the early seventeenth century: the problem of 

eloquence. The responses of- Bacon and^Hobbes may 

b^ characterized by their treatment of three 

major philosophical and 'rhetorical concerns: (1) 

an interest in the j^ersuasive as opposed to tl>e 

communicative aspects of rhetoric, C2) an^ 

interest m faculty psychology, and (3) the ^ 

interpretation of metho^d'/ The responses of 

Bacon and Hobbes *are both essentially rhetorical, 

and both have been influential. ; ' " ~ 



Decisive changes in- the history of' rli^torici occurred 

with the publication of Frahcis Bacon *s Advancement of learning 

^1605) .and De auqmentis scientiarum (1623). and of Thomas ^ 

Hobbes*s Leviathan (English, 165^1; Latin, 1668) and other 

works in 'the 1640s and 1650s, The changes had ^h^ir origin 

in attempts scientists in the early seventeenth century 

to adapt to a c^ormr^^ problem: the problem of -eloquence. 

The rhetoric of Bacon and the arhetorical tesponse* of Sprat 

♦ s ^ • 

are well known. Less we£l known is Hobbes * s .response to 
tlje problem of eloquence, which .1 here explore by way of 
contrast* yith Bacon. Bacon and. Hobbes address similar 
philcfeophical and rhetorical concerns ^though** their treatment, 
of these concerns- differs markedly. In particular,, Hobbes*'s 
response differs from Bacon's :yr^t least three , important 
respects. First, Hobbes establijshes the importance of the. 
.recording and teacshing as opposed to the pers.uasive functions 
of speech and writing in the science^ though he admits to 
peisudbluii a pii-vileged place in t-h^ development of science. 
Second, Hobbes in his interpretation or fa^c^ltv psychology 
shifts, the emphasis from an audience^centjfered to a speaker- 
ot writer-centered rhetoric while mamta jJij^ng an interest 
in audiences. Third, whereas Bacon view^ method as persuasion 
following iSipon scientific invention* oi; discovery, Hobbes» • . 
r;egards jnethod as mvex^tion and ^ demonstration while allowing 
to the speaker or writer and audi^nOe^^a '/Significant role. . 
m the method of science. Th^^ differences ..bet)weei> Bacon's ... 



response to the problem v6f eloquence and HObbes'^s may be 

"attributed to a variety of Continental irtf luencas *but may 

• .-^ , ' , 

owe something as well ^o Hobbes's 'read;L^ig of Aristotle's 

Rhetoric 5 of which Hobbes wrote an abbreviated translation 

(1637?). The problems of J^e rfietorical dimensions of. science *t 

and especially of the roles 'of speaker dr writer and audience** 

in 'the development of science became lo^fe iii. the pKysical 

^ciences after Newton but reappear in the twentietH century ^ 

Axi works in the history ancj philosophy cjf science, whidh are 

becoming increasingly rhetorical. ^ 

There' is good reason to suppose tjiat Hobbes might/have' 

been considerably inf luei^ced' by Bacon's personality anS his 

writings. Stephen (1961:12-13), largely- on the authority 

of John Aubrey's notes on Hobbes 's 'life, describes Hobbes 's 

relationship with Ba^oii. Hobbes was acquainted with B^con 

during the period between Bacon's loss of office in 1621 

V * 

and his death in t626, during which time Hobbes took notes ^ 
for Bacon and helped tc^ ^translate some of B^cbn's essays 

\into Latin!^Ste^H^n eites Hobbes, too, as Aiibrey's authority 
for the familiar story of<Bax:on's death^eing caused by his 
toperiment of stuffing a fowl Vith snow. Yet there are^ ^ 
important^ differences between fiacon' s .thinking and Hobbes 's 

'Stephen^ notes in particular^ the differences between Bacon's, 
inductive and experimental science and Hobbes 's essentially 
deductive method. Bacon's active interest in politics and 
Hobbes 's detached observation. Bacon's allusive and metaphorical 



'sstyle and Hobbes • s- style, in H:he words of Sprat, "'round, /' 

clo^e, sparing of similitudes*** (Stephen 1961:13), and so. on. 
. Thus Hobbes ^bsbrbed less of Bacon's thinking tttan might at 
fiirst be supposed though recent studies by Ross'. (1974). and 

.others' point to certd^in similarities. 'To the list of 'differ en,ces 

"may be added Hobbes 's .view of communication m the sciences, ; 

, * , ' - ^ • • / . • ' • / • 

which also contrasts with Bacon's. Hobbes 4 ep^rts especially ' 

' ^ r * * ' 
from three -characteristics which distinguish Bacon's theories 

of ^^rhetoric ' Bacon's interest in tlie persuasive functdjon of 

rhetorip; his interest an faculty ' psychology, part^culas^ly ^the 



ps^chdlb^y of audiencej and his conception of method as 
persuasif>n following upon scientifip invention or di^covety. 

, The study 'of Bacon •^5,, rhetoric has-been, to*, use his^^'own 
phras4, 'excellently well labdured' (III, 409). Retent work 
.by Jardine (19,74)'an'd Stephei;!^^ (1975) especially has ^emons.J:rated 
its thoroughly persuasive dharacter^ The standard wyork^on , , 
Bacon's ;theoriies of * rhetoric and communicatioi?\ is Wallace' (1943) . 



' The problem of^ eloquence 

Bacon ^escribes in<the first book of Advancement -and It^s ' 
-expanded Latdn version De aiuqme^is^ the probleiti that eloquence ; 
presents for the scientist ^ho wishes to commuiiicate. He 
identifies thfee distempers of learning. T^ie first^ of these,, . 
d^scr^bed dn a passage ajDbr'eviat^d in De auqmentis , is 
af-fected eloqueg?ce. B%con cites several causers. These 



include Martin Luther's awakening of antiquity, the subsequent , 
interest in ancient -languages ind a Melight * in \the 'maimer 
qi style and phrase' (III-, 283) of^nc4ent! authors, its^if 
precipitated. by enmity against, the schoolmen, and, finally, 
the winter est in winning and' persuading people |of. the vulgar 
sort*' (I3;i, 283). These canises — admira^tion of ancient authors, 
exact study of languages. Hatred of the^^choolmen, and, an 

" , V . ^ , . . . - . ' 

intejj'est in preachingT-brouqht m, writes Bacon, 'an 

affectionate study of eloquence an(3 copie of spe'ech', (III, 

2.^3): ' . " , 

t • ' 

Tl^is grey speedily^ to an 'excess,* 'for men began to hunt 

^ " » ' ' • *, . • 

. more after words ^han matter; and more aftQr -the choiceness 

of#i.fhe phra&e, and the rpund and^ clean composition ^of the 

sentence, and the sweet falling. of the clauses^ and the 

varying and Illustration of thep.r woi^ks wi^th tropes 

t ' ^ . ' ^ / ' • . ' ' V> % 

f \ and figuf'e^, tnan after the 'VQight of matter, jworth of, . ^ 

subject, soundness of argum'^t/ life-of inventiofi, or 

'o -depth of .judgment (in;i; 283)./% ' ; . * 
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Bacon gives, an extended series- of examples, concluding that 

•t'he whole inclination and bent of those times was rather 

tOT^ards copie than .weight'' {111, 284)ix*' Bacon avoids the 

» * 

stylistic excesses of the followers of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
' but he dpesVnot himself adopt the ideal "t)f simplicity later 
^espoused by Sprat and members of th§ "^oyal Society .-^ Bacofi'^s 
solution to the problem of eloquence, illustrated in his 
interpretation' of faculty psychology and of method, is not 
to reject the persuasive powers of .eloquence but to enlist 
those powers in the service of the new, science. How he does 
sa *is .the subject of the next two secHiions. 



* Psychology of^ audience 

«The foundation of Bacon's rhetoric, as ^Sbed of his 
entire/catalog of. human learning, is his view Of faculty ♦ 
psychology. In tfte second book of Advancement and De auqmentis 

leon divides human learning irtto three parts related to the 
Jihree parts of man's understanding: history to memory, 
poetry to imagination, 'and philospphy to reasoi). His 
review of rhetoric falls under the third"' of these headings, 
but^ only after^a lengthy series of dichotomies (including ' 
divisions irito three or more parts), surv-eyed in Wallace 
(1943:6-r7). In his review of philosophy Bacon gives particular 
attentioYi -to knowledge of the soul or' mind of man, 'from the 
treasures whereof all other doctrines are derived' (IV, 396). 
Such knowledge, is of two kinds: knowledge of the substance or 



nature of S^e soul Vnd knowledge of the faciilj:ies or functions 
of the soul. Of t>i first little .is known except by religion. 
Kno^Jledge of t'he faculties o^ the soul is divided in D6.- augmentis 
into two parts: logic ahd ethics. .The faculties, also identified 
in' De auamentjs , are six: understanding, reason, imagination, 
memory, appet/ite, and will. Of these, understanding and" reason 
are the proper subject of logic, .will_ ahd appetite (and Bacon-, 
adds affection) the proper subject of ethics. Bacon's definition 
of rhetoric takes in four of the six- faculties. 

Bacon' s interest in the psychology of ' audience is' evident " , 
in his definition of rhetoric.^ The -duty and office of rhetoric, 
he -writes in Advancement , is ' to apply Reason to Ifnaqination for 
the better moving of the will" (III / 409) . In De auqmentis, 
he%dds 'to excite the appetite and will' (IV,- ;^5) , thereby 
including 'four of the six faculties. Bacon's definition of 
rhetoric admits' of at 'least" two interpretations. ^ Both illustrate 
Bacon -s .interest in audience psychology.* Interpreted .narrowly ^ 
(for example, Jardine 1974:215-26), rhetoric is restricted to ■ 
-eloquence or ornamentation alone.. SinCe dn Bacon's catalog 
' of human learning, rhetoric "is conceived as a part o£ logic, 
-logic itself and ethics may be regarded as extraneous to- 
rhetoric, and rhetoric may be equated with eloquence alone< 

f ' . ■ . . ' . 

Bacon's treatment of rhetoric suggests such a view. In true 
value, eloquence -is i-nferior' to wisdom, he writes, yet popularly 
.eloquence is more mighty, 'signifjjing that profoundness o'f . 
wisdom will help a^man to a name or admiration, but 'that it 
is eloquence that prevaaleth in an .'active life' (ILI, 409). 



Eloquence, in,. Bacon's view; is a call to adtion. Bui: Bacon 
•^'.resists Plato's 'injustice' (III, 410) in comparing rhetoric 
to Qookery. ^n accordance witli Bacorv's definition of ^rhetoric, 
-eloquence is an appeal to imagination to contract with reason ' 
against th^ affections. EToquence thus ^iias .koral force.. It 
is the business oB rhetoric, Bacon writes in De augmentis , 
•to make pictures of virtue and goodness," ... to show them 
to the imaginatiori in as lively rep;rese;atation as possible, 
by ornament of words' (IV,. 456). If' the af f ecls^ons. wtere 
obedient to r^asoh, ,there would be"* no, great use of * persuasions 
and insinuations' to the. will' (III, 410). Sinc^ the affections 
raise mutinies and seditions, however, 'reason would become ' . 
captive arid servile, if Eloquence of Persuasions did, not^ 
practise and win the Imagination from the, Af f ect,ion's patt' 
(III; 410). The affections, like reason, bear an appetite • 
-toward goody but whereas affection beholds present good, reason 

looks to the future. -Since the preserit fills the. imagination 

\, \ 

more than the future, r'eason commonly vanquished, 'but 
after that force of eloquenc^^^a(nd persuasion hath made thfngs 
-futiire and remote appear as pr esen^ , tJTen upon the revolt of 



the imagination reason prey^iietb' (III, 411). In Bacon's 



view, rhetoric' or Eloquence is a call to action,-^ specif legally 
moral action. It is .by def i^iti^on a persuasive force. ^ . * 

A broader view of Bacoa'^s theory of rhetoric t^o^ ' example, 
Wallace 1943) embraces l^i^ and ethics as well* as -eloquei:ice or 
ornamentation. Such' a' view' is, of course, implied d,n Bacon's 
definition of rhetoric. ;rn order to move the imagination in 



contract with r egio n against- the affections^ the speaker 
-vPr writer , must know 'the sciences that deal with reason and 
affection,; There is further evidence that Bacon moans to ^ 

» 4 

take this broaden view. When in his. survey of - philosophy- 
in Advancement and De auqmentjs Bacon arrives at knots-ledge 
^of man'hiinself , he cautions against taking too r/i^d a view 

of his dichotomies, •and /he addresses in particular the v 

relationship between .philosophy and rhetoric: ^ ^ i * 

And generally let this be % rule, that all 'partitions ^ 
"of knowledges be accepted rather for lines and veins, 
than for sections and 'separations; and that the 
- '-.continuance and 'entiren^s of knowledge be preserved,^ 
'For the contrary hereof hath made, particular scienaes 
to 'become barren, shallow, and erroneous . So we see - 
€icelro the orator compl^ned of Socrates and his school, 
* ' that^ he was the first that separated philosophy/ and ^ 
rhetor.ip; whereVipon rhetoric .became ^n empty .and 
verbal art {IIi; 366-67>^j,^ ^ f ' ' ^ • , . 



Again' in his review of rhetoric* he recommends , the Ijr.oader^ 
View.- Rhetoric is j/late'd, through the f acuities Ttp 'logic 
and ethics. The ..government of Veasqn is disoifdered in three 
ways.J * ''by Illaqueation 02: SQf>hism, which pertains^ to Logic; 
by Imagination or Impression, which" pertain^ to Rhetoric; 
and 'by Passion' or Affection,' which p^Vains to -Moraflity ' 

(III, 409). Against the arts and faculti'es that disturb . 

' ■ . • f ^' . . . ' • 

reason, -the- three kind^" of. knowle(3ge .woriy in harmony:- 'for 

the end of Logic is to teach a'fDrm-.of ^rgument to secure 

rea'son, aijc^ not to entrap it;, the er^of Morality is to 

procure the, affections to obey reason, an(^ mot to invade* ^ ^ 

it; the end of Rheto'ric is to fil-l-the imagijiation. to^^eccaid 

reasoi^ and not t4 oppress it' -(III,. 409-10). Mor^ver/ * 

;Logic ^nd rhetoric bear a^speciai r^elationshi-p to' each other^ 

' ' • ■ ' V •"■ . • * " ~ ' . . / . ■ ■ 

a- fTiiLvt o their 'respective* au^ences. Logic .differs from • 




-ic not, onl$=^ as .the fi.st from the open hand, '^the'one 

- -i,- X ' ' - c ■ • " • 

*clQ6e the other at large^' (III," ^11)., but especially with 
reference' to audience:. ''V^,'^ handleth re^pn exact 'and ih 
fruibi, and Rhetoric handtethMt as it is planted in popular 
opinions and -manners' (III, '411). ..Bacon commends 'Aristotle, 
therefore-, for placing 'Rhetoric as between Lp^icon the 
on^ side and moral^or civil- knowledge on the other, as 
.participating- of both' (IH^ 4i;). The important aiffejren'ce 
.b^etw.een logic and .rhetoric is •t^h'e relationship of each to 
its audience: , • . - ' ' ^ J - ^ 



for the ^proofs and demonstrations pf. Logic ar^ toward 

^ ♦ 
all men* indif f;erer^'aji<3 the' sam,e; i>u% the pjroof s and 

persuasions of Rhetoric ougl^t- to differ according £o 

j th'e auditors .(^ which application,, in perf ection^^of 

idea, bi^ght to e^ctend so far, that if a, man sifould 

speak of the .same .thing to several persons, he' should 

speak td them. all respectively and, several ways (III, 

4U). . 
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Finally, Bacon adds, to hi3 review of rhetoric in De auqmentis 
a catalog which belongs to what 'he calls'' a promptuax:y or, 
ipr ym^atpry store. ' To this catalog belong 'Examples of the 
Colours of Good and Evil , ' 'Examples of Antitheses',* and 
•Exa:mpies of - Lesser F/6rms ' (IV, 458-93). These commonplaces 
or h^lps to the ready use, of knowledge he introduces earlier 
\_ in his discussioti of logic as being common to both logic 
and rhetoric (though the fir^t lias specific reference to 
ethics), deferring fuller disdussion to the section- on 
^J5:het6ric. Thus in the ^broader view of BaQon's rhetoric .the 
three kinds of knot^ledge share common ends ^nd means while 
. logic an9 rhetoric differ-in particular with reference t6 
^ audience, thp one offering demonstrations, the o-Uaer 
^ persuasions adapted to 'different aiuditorS. ^ 

Method as persuasion ' . . ' 

•ft 



♦ Bacon's view of method is suggested, by the place tc/which^ 
\method»is assigned m his catalog of .hioman learning^ By 
distinguishing between the invention or discpiJ^ry of ^^owiedge, 
on the one handV and tjie transmission of knowledge, on the 
other, aSila by assigning method to t^'^nsmission. Bacon "^indicates 
bo.jbh l\is view of method and the importance whojcih he assigns 
to the tra/ismission of kno^v-ledge. Moreover, m his treatment 
of method a^^^^art of the transmission of knowledge, he 
'displays his persistent concern with the persuasive as opposed 
to the communicative aspects of the i-iransmission of ^knowledge, ' 

ERIC , V . 1^ . 
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Iti his survey of knowledge of 'the mind or soul, he distinguishes 
/ between knowledge-of the unders^tanding and reason, or" logic j 
' and knowledge of the will, appetite, and affections, or ethics., 
^ The division serves well enough -since the other faculties,' 
memory, and imagination^ are related to history and poetry, 
respecti^ly. - However, imagination and memory reappear in - 
Bacon^s 2;'eview of the intellecAal arts, or logic. The 
intellectual arts are fpur: inventionr,^udgment, memory, and 
elocution or tradition.* The role of imagination in its ^ 
relation to .rhetoric has already been observe^. Bacon's 
division of the Intellectual arts is spggeStive of his'notion 
of invention or discovery as prior to and separate from^ 
tradition^ or the transmission of .knowledge. 

• ■ • '\ 

^ Bacon's review of the four intbllectual arts in Advancement 
. follows the same scheme of overlapping dichotomies that 
characterizes the rest of his survey of human learning. 
Invention i-s of two kinds, the one- o£ .arts and sciences, the 
oth^r of speech and arguments. Judgment is ^divided into 
^judgmdiifc by induction and judgment by syllogism whiie mcmdi^ 
or custddj^ of knowledge IS divided into th\ -organ of -tradition, 
the method of tradition, aiid the illustration' 6f traditi^h, 
oi:- rhetoric. Ti^ere are, of 'course, further dichotomies. ' 
. Bacon^s division need"" not in itself^ imi)iy a temporal sequence.' ' 

^* ' > ' * ' f ^ 

That Paeon intends such a sequence is clear > however, from ^ 
his introduction ^o -the four intellectual "arts: 



ERIC 
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*The Arts Intellectual are four in xv^ber; divided 4 
according to the ends whereunto they are referred: 
, f or man's labour is to invent that which is sought 
or propounded ; or to , judg^ that which is invented ? v 
or to retain ^ that wh,ich is judged ; o'r to deliver 
over that which is retained 383-84). . . ' 

The distinction between 'the invention or^^ discovery of knowledge 
and its transmission is repeated in the introduction to the^ 
'section on the transmission .of knowledge in De .auqmentis ; 
Let us now proceed to the art of ^Transmitting, dr of 
^producing and, expressing t^" others^ those things wTiich 
^have been 'invented, judged, and laid up in the memory; 
which I .will ca<ll by a general name the Art of 'transmission. 
This art includes all the arts which relate to words and 
discourse, "^or although reason be as it were the soui^ 
of discourse, yet in the 'hand l;Lng of them reason and 

discourse ^cj^uld be kept separate, no iess tha^i soul and 

■ / ■ * ' . • 

body (IV, 438^39.)'. " " ■ 



Again in the introduction to his review of method in Advancement 
Bacon indicates that he regards ^ethod as part of the delivery 



lof .knovlejige which follows upon its acquisition: ^ ^ 

Method hath- been pla^ded, and that not amiss,' in Logic*, 



as a part of Judgment: for as the doctrine of Syllogisms 

• ' ' * *• . . * 

/^eomprehendeth the rules of judgment upon that which is 

invented , so the doctrine of Method containeth the 

rules of judgment upon that which is to be delivered; 

for judgment precedeth Deliveryxj as it ^ollov^eth 

In^^cention (illl, 403). 
\ 



\ 



\ 



In De auqmentis , he gives, to method .separate idenlfity as -^he 
'Wisdom of Tra^nsmission * (IV, *448) . , gacori/s. separation .of 



the invention or discovery^ of l^iowledge; from*^ its /delivery 
is illustrated also in his revfiew olf ^ invention, ^irst of 

the intellectual a^ts. Bacon dWtiliguishes between the Invention 
of arts and sciences, which is true invention; and the^invention 
of speech and arguments,^ which 15 simply^ a remembrance ^ or 
'suggestion^. In De ajtK^mentis , he recommences in pla,ce of*. 
traditional invention wliat he calls learned experience, 'which 
treats of^ the methods of experimenting; a^id true inventiQn, 
described in Nbvum organum (1620^) > True induction, 'in the 
view expressQdf in'^ Npvum organum ( for • example, tV r 105-6)', 
•arrives at at least a reasonably measure o^ certitude. 
Invention of speebh and arguments is not properly invention 
but a recovering or resummoning of what one already knows, * 
It is a c'has*^ of a deer in ^an encj^ed park rather than in 
a forest at large. Never 1^ el es*s, * Bacon acc>sypts the tradition, 
including ^ the commonplaces or preparatory store and the topics, 
though he revises the topics, Especially the particular or 
subject-sp*?cif ic topics, in accord with the needs of the new y.. 
organon, or new inductiqn; and though he employs the devices 
Of traditional log;|.c, particularly the syllogism, rather 'as 

< • * 

modes' of persuasion in^ popular discourse than as mbdes of 
5 ^ 

inquiry, ^ - . , . ^ 

\^In his account of rhetoric m its relation to the faculties, 
and/in his tireatitTelit of the conventional logic as devices of ^ 



persuasion. Bacon demonstrates his concern, with the persiJ^sive 
asp^t3 of speech and writing in the sciences. This concern • 
IS particularly e^^ident* in* his view of the method of, tranjsmission 

where he distinguishes between kinds of discourse appropriate . 

I / 

for scientists and for popular audiences'. This distinction is 

^ * ' \ 
consistent with Bacqn's view of the relationship between logic " 

'and rhetoric. However, as Stephens (1975) has shown,. Bacon 

acjoptec^ persuasion as his dominant mode of expression even when 

addressing air^audience of/^scientists. 

^Bacon's view of jfrethod contrasts sharply with that' of Hobbes 

and is indeed one of principal reasons for "the differences 

betweeit Bacon's resolution of the problem of eloquence and 

Hobbes 's. Method' for Bacon is a part -»of the fourth qf the 

intellectual arts, the^other two parts being the organ ^ 

traditior\, ^or grammar, and the' illustration of tradition, or 

rhetoric. The fact that he places method where ha does has . 

important implications for his treatment 'of method,, for as 

Jardine (1 974 : especially 1-75) has shown method was variously 

interpreted in handbooks with which Bacon was probably familiar 

as either methods of presentation or tools of discovery^^^oughv 

the distinction was not always clear. Bacon alludes to the 

controversy when^ he remarks at the outset of his \^dlscussion 

that 'For-- the Method of Tradition, I see it hath moved a 

'controversy m our time* 403) Bacon's decision regarding 

method is, of ^cours^e, to restrigt method to the presentation 

. / ' \ ' ' ' 6 

or transmission ofXknowledge only. 

In his survey/of the» methods bf -transmission. Bacon 

- 19. •■ . ^ 



^gfener ally '.divides method'^infct? two types, those appropriate 
tp scientists and those suited to popular audiences (Wallace 
1943:16-24, 133-46)/ Stephens (1975) demonstrates that Bacon 

• ' ^ \ ^ r , 

increasingly employs to persuasive ends even thosfe, methods 

... 7 ^ — 

desrg^gd for scientific audiences. At the outset of his 

review of the methods of ^ transmission in De augment is . Bacon 

rejects the method dichotomies rigidly pr^c|:iced by Peter 

♦ 

Ramus and his followers. These men \pre^s matters by the 
laws of their method, and when a thing^^oes feot aptly fall 

• .V'-c ' . 

into those dichotomies, either pass it*by or force it out 
of ats natjiral shape* (IV, 448). Bacon himsfelf emplpys the 



method of dichotomies, but he employs it'loosfely, as has iDeen 
observed. The kinds of method he generally divides into # 
pairs, each pair 'including one method for those he calls 
•the sons . • of sfcience' • (IV, 449:)^ another for vulgar or. 
popular audiences. First he distinguishes between the ^magis.tjc^al . 
method and the method of probation, called in De augment is \. ;' 
the initiative method. * The ma^i^tral method^ is addressed ' . 
to the *croVd of learners'* (IV, 449), the initiative method 
to the sons of science. The one inspires belief and use of*^ ' 
knowledge, the other the examination ^nd progression of knowledge 
The methods" are thus distinguished . by ^udii^npe and purpose. 
That the magistral "method is persuasive in intent is evident 
in its attempt to inspire, not* under^standing only, but belief 
and use. That the initiative method is essentially persuasi\ce^^^ 
is suggested by Bacon's assertion that its purpose is to ^ 



provoke ^ further inquiry..^ -Knowle'dge delivered to others 'as- 
ai thread' to be spun on'' -(ll-Ij 404) ought to be presented a's ' 
it wa? Invented,^ not, indeed, 'so ^th£t.it may l?.e undefstoed 

* * • 

only, but so tha^^^it may groTvI ^ Knowiedge gained 6y induction, 
'Bacon adds in ^ De. audmenti's ^ ^ best' serves this method. In 
Novum organum (for Wample% IV^ 113) , ^e'aga in -observes that 
his .purpose is not to ^^cplaii^only but provoke further 
iiiqtiiry. Thus the method science itsalf has persuasive 
ends. ^ • s ^' » ^ ^ . 

\ Another 'division of methods'is the distinction between 

tTie" enigmatical and disclosed^ (in De augmentis the, acroanfatic 

. ' * ^ j ' ^ 

and exoteric) methods./ Thi^ division ^ also, aims to separate 

the vulgar- auditors from the select, the one method being 

more obscure than the ordinary, < fhe other more-open^ The' 

intent of J:he acroamatic , method. Bacon writes, seems'^'to- be V 

to 'remove the vulgar capacities from^being admitted tcT'^he 

secrets of knowledges* (III, 405).^ ^S^:ephens (1975:ix, 137-71) 

includes as kinds of the acroamatic method Bacon's use of 

ciphers, secret alphabets ^ hieroglyphs, and the like (some • 

of which ar6 described -in the section on the organ of discours 

oir grammar, in De augmen1;is ) . So interpreted, the' acroamatic 

method is powerfully persuasiveyin its 'ab,ility to bring 

imaginative a^ppeals even to ^ the .sons of science." 

Another division of methods is delivery of knowledge in 

aphorisms and ^methods. Methpd is ma^ng an apparently complet 

and formal art ou.t of a few axioms and observations, ^l^hereby , 



•^cr-eating a 'sense Qf greater . completeness^ or perf ectiqp" than 
^ actually exists. Aphorisms, on the other hand, are made put 
6f .*%he"pith' an^- Wrt of -sciepJces i^^^j: III, 4Q^U Methods are ^ 
more f it *to win consent or ^belief ^ while -aphorisms invite, 
further" iaquiry. 'Thus ' aphorisms haveoa\^pecial affinity 
with the initiative metl^d, whicH also seeks 1;o provoke , • . 
inquiry. .Stephens (1975:136j argues' 'th^'t> .th4 aphoi;ism is 
indeed the key ,to j^aqorf's initiative^ method:." in^his 
adaptation of the, aphorism to inductive method. Bacon most 
perfectly fuses style and contel^t. • > 

other methocjs r^iewed in Advancement ^ and' De auqmentis 

i^elude-^assertions and prcfofs,^ questions and answers, methods^ 

. \ ' \ ' - ^ - 

peculiar to specific &ub.jects> a^d methods suited to the*- ^ 

know;Ledge ^f partipuiar ^audienpes.r ^th^e^last 'i^ludi^g 



parables and similitudes-.^mp/oyed ' iq the infancy of 
learning., and in- rude times' (III, 407 1 and haying obvious ' 

-'perSuasi-ve force. B^con ad^^ mere, mentionv of 'still o.ther 
methods, among them the\ methods^ 'ofc Resolution or Analysis, 
ofjronstitution or Systasis ' ( III , 4D7) ,. Bacon's version, 

^ apparently (Jardine ll74: 39-41, t71);'q'$' methodTs which Hj^bbes 

A - '■' '■ •• 

^ploys to qgi^ different ends.^ ' ' 



The use a'nd misuse" 6£» eloque'nce 

Hobbes shared with-^Bacon.-and with%other scientists oi 
£he early seventeenth century the cbm'pion problem, of eloquence.^ 



1 

.1 



B&CQn resolved the protjlem by employing eloquence, broadly* 
' ^ ' * ' • ^ '* . '8 

conceiyed, in bhe service of the new organon. Hobbes approached 

the problem differently, but he reached, nonetheless, an 

essentially rhetorical solution. The differences between 

Bacon's response to^ the probjipni of eloquence and Hobbes's 

may be at^:ributed tq Continent/l influences i^rimarily, Hobbes 

traveled frequently oh the Continent, both before and after 
' . . , ' " / 

his acquaintance with^Bacort, and he met many of the leading 
intellectttals\in the Europe of his day (Stephen 1961:1-69). ^ ' 
Among the more liikely, influences ^^n-Hobbes's theories of. 

rhetoric and" communication is Descartes, on whos^ Meditations ' 

'' " , ^ — — ; — 

I^obbes wrote a series of objections. Hobbes, shares DQScartes's 
view of method as demonstration afiid his disinterest an other 



modes 'Of discourse* (on Descartes, Jamieson 1976:46-48) . 
Hobbes al^o owes much tq the methodological tradition of 
Padua r in particular as developed by Galileo and Harvey ^. 
(Watkms 1973:3,2-42).' Hobbes, however, works :*QUt his own 
solution to tlT^ problem of eloquence, ba^ed partially upon 

_____ ** 

\his reading .of Aristotle's Rhetoric and suggested, though 
not deveJ.opec3 in detail, in Leviathan . ' - 

.An early expression of the problem that eloqtlende poses 

for the scientist who wishes t6 communicate a^^earg inllbbbes's 

^ ^ ' ' -10 

cp^entary on Thomas White's De mundr ^^"^'|||||f'' j-rP.g (1642)^. 

In ^e first chapter of his commentary, Hobbes addre^^s^th^ 

question, raised by White, ot whether or not philosopl^ ought 

to ^be treated logically, ^his issue may be the immediate' 
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^ , ^ . • ' . . ' ^ ' , ^ 23 ^ ^ 

pr;ovocation fjor the develppm^t of Hobbes's ideas about rhetoric 
afid' communicatibn, Hobbes argues that White is confused in^ 
asserting that. philosophy should not be. treated logically. 

White's reason, according t.o -Hobbes, is/that 'truth and sound . ^ 

» ' 1 

knowledge cagnot.be acquired through a contest 'in rhetoric* 
(26): This is as much as spying that philosophy must not be ' 



treated logically bec:aus*e ' rhetoric teaches /nothing certain, 
which, Hobbes writes, is a good reason that , philosophy should 

r not be treated rhetorically but is no basis for White's claim. 
In addition- to^ his Relief that rhetoric teaches nothing certain/ 
Hobbes ^presses another .objection^ to rht^oric. That i^ the 
problem df eloquence.. In hisc*d6mmentary;, Hcfbbes distinguishes 
four legitiniate uses of speech.*^ These are to teach; to narrate, 
to pef'suade', or to glorify or ceii!bi:ate deeds. These ends 

'"'^^rre'spond to logic, history, rhetoric, and poetry, respectively. 
Hobbes 's particular concern in his appraisal of each o'f these 
arts iV the role of eloquence in each. ^ Logic*, he writes, is ^ 
a simple form of speech, ^without tropes or figure;' for every v 
metaphor has by its very nature a double significance and is 
ambiguous' (25). Therefore, metaphor is opposed to the aim of 



those who proceed from definitions, that is, log;Lcians. Hisfeory 
and poetr^^ admit pf metaphors but not of apftorisms while both ^ 
•Aphorisms and metaphors^ are appropriate in rhetorical style 
. as both are of .service in moving' the mind* "(25).' H'obbe^'s 

N . • ' ' - . : 

apparertt solution to the problem of eloquence is simply to 
banish metaphor and the aphorism from logical discourse and 
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to breat philosophy; or, science, logically .ra^ther than 
rhetorically. In ^^actice, t^he^\sQlution is not quite so 
simple, for Hobbes must concern himself with means of Explaining'' 
the definitions of names 'in order to eliminate equivocation 
and ambiguity (25). Thus his concern with definitions seems 
tp arise from a rhetorical problem. To its soiution Hobbes. 
demotes a very^ considerable portion of his work. 

The logical procedures for arriving at definitions -are 
set forth in detail in the first part Elements of pbiXos^phy , 
usually referred to by its Latin 3y.t"le Per corpore (Latin, 
• 1655 J ^Engli^h, 1656). *3;n addition, Hobbes' introduces the 
problem of eloquence m Leviathan , wher^ he .provides a 
suggestion, f or^a. rhetorical solution to the problem. Ther^ 
appear ocoasionally in Leviathan echoes* of Hobbes Vs ^objection's _ ^ 
to rhetoric' as expressed in his c6mmentary on White's De mundo . 
Hobbes ^again distinguishes between proper and improper uses ' ■ 

- ^ - • . ■ I 

of metaphor. Metaphor has no place in scientific demonstration, 
in particular. ' Absurd^con^u'sions in the sciences arise from 
d ^variety of* causes, chief of which is the -failure of those 
who profess themslives philosophers to begin their ratiocinations 
frohl def initioius, the method used successfully in geometry. 
Also among^^thd causes of absurd conclusions is "the use of 

— - ^ < ^ 

'^metaphors, tropes, and other rhetorical figures,, inst^ead of 
^rds proper • -(III, 34). 'Again, Hobbes writes, to j:eason upon 
•metaphors, and senseless "arid ambiguous words' (III, ^7) is 
to wander "amongst innumerable absurdities'^ (III, 37). Metaphors 
•In demon^ration, in counsel, and all rigorous search of .truth 

^ ' 25 '■■ . ' ^ • 



. ;are ... utterly excluded^: (Illi 58-59). , Metaphors and 
tropes of speecH kre^less dangerous th^n inconstant narne^ ^ 
such as €he itiame^ of virtues^and vices, howevej^,, ^in&^meta'tohors • 
•profess their inconstancy ( III , 29). Meta'^hors, moreover 
liave some jreal' ground ^fHat may be expressed in proper word^*"* - 
iJZl, 448) ar\d *SD may be investigated.* Metaphor remair^^ a 
problem in '4qi^nti£ic demonsirratian, nonetheless. Hobbes's 
distrust of metaphor, in demonstration ^t l^ast, , leads ' to 
hi^em^asis generally on th-e r ecording^^nd teaching a6 ^ 



4 



oppose(^to the persuasive functions 6f speech land writing 
in tl^ sciences thoug^i he introduces persu^s:i.on' in lii,s . 
interpr^tatdor^ of * method in. Leviathan . 'a t ^ 




Iji his, approach to" the prdblem of eloquence, Hobb^ 
\ * ^ ^ - ■ ^ ' • , , ^ . 

revotks -^o concerns in particular which he has inj^ommon 

with^'feacori, ^ In- his ' treatment^of.. faculty psycholjDgy, tiowevei?.,, 

Hobbes addresses the psypWDlbgy of speajcer 'rather than audienc^, 

and in his interpret tion of method Hobbes "brings method into ^ 

tr\e Service of invention and demonstration whereas Bacon 

restri(s4:s^^ethod to the .deli;;b?^y or transmission of knowledge 

alone. Robber's lntlx:g^i-eta'ti^n of psychology ' and ^ of method 

is consistent with his interest in securing .proper definitions. 

. • ' — ' . - ' ^ ^, ' ' 

His explanation of human cognition cc^istitutes.the firsti three ^ 

ch^terS^ and the ^ixth of Leviathan ,' .Part Onei^'i'0f>:i/ar?'^* . \ . 
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Chapters four, five,; and seven present Hobbes's view of .speech 

» . « . . ^ 11 ' 

m Its relation to science and belief. 

Hobt>es's view of cognition is essentially similar to 

B|LCon*-s though to, the degree that Bacon is concerne^d ^with ' 

speech in its relation to cognition or the acquisition of 

• knowledge he conceives this relationship a"s a problem in logic 

. only (Jardine 1974:76-168; pn^ the j^ole of grammar in cognition, 

IV, 439-48, especially 441-42, and Jardine 1974:1^-2D). Hobbes 

v,iew, like Bacon's, is essentially empirical. Cognition begins 



in sense and works through imagination, other activities such 
as memory and understanding being merely other names for ^ 
imagination. There is, Hobbes -writes, no conception in the 
mind that has not its origin in sense. ^ The cau;se of sense is 
the external body or object which presses the org^n proper to 
each sense. Sensible qualities are motions of matter in the 
pbject^ that causes them, and 'these motions' in turn cause '\ 
motions in the perceiver. ^For example, if colors^^d^sounds 
■^were Xn objects, they cojuld not be-severed f^t^ them, *as by 
'^glasses, and in echoes by refl^ctidn, we see they are* (III, 2) 
Thus all sense, and, hence ^11 has its^origin in 

motion. Imagination and memory are also explained with 
reference to motion. When a thing is in motion, ^Hobbes writes, 
it remains ^in motion unless something stops it. it is in' 

objects, "though the wind cease, the waves give not over' ^.--^ 
rolling for a long time* after* (III, 4), so at- is in the 
internal parts of man^ This internal motion is imagination, , . 
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or decay irig 'sense.* Decaying sense^ ih cabled imagination,., " 
but when that sense is old, and past, it is called memory'. 
Thus imagination and memory axe but two names fox the same 
thing. Much memory is called experience. Imagination ig 
of two types-, simple and compounded, the one a siligle image,, 
the other a composition of several images/' Imagination 
raised in man by words or other voluntary ^i^ns.is caTled 
understanding. Understanding is the ability, peculiar to 
man, ^ to conceive, to think,, to name, to affirm and negatd^,' 
to speak. And speech,^ in Hobbes's view, is the foundai^ion 
of reason and the sciences. . « ^ * 

Two other processes bear upon Hobbes*s theory of speech. 
The first he calls the consequence or train 'of imagination, 
by which he means the succession of thoughts from one thought^ 
to anotl^r, or mental discourse, as distinct from discourse 
in words. At this point Hobbes's p^sychology 'bega^ns to look 
more like Locke's theory of association than the older ,( though 
in Hobbes's version much sixnplifi^d) faculty psycholqgy.^ In 

7 . . ' - ' 

Hobbes's psychology,..^ mental discourse is of two kinds, 

/ , 4 

unregulated and regulated.. Just as motions 'made in sense 
succeed each other uncer^iainl^^ so. also the internal "motions, 

\ . ^ ' / ^ r 

.•relics of those made in^the sense (IH^ 11)^ conJ:inue 

together after sense in a- similar uncertain pattern.^' 

' * ^\ 
Unregulated mental discourse is just this random train bf 

imagination wtiile a regulated train of thought & is mental 

% * - i# 

K 

discourse guicjed by some desire or fear. Besides sense. 



.thoughts, and the train ^of thoughts, Hobbes concludes, the.i 
mind of rttan.has no other motion, all other facultie's which 
seem proper to maff* being helps of speech and method,, whiqh 
are, increased by study and industry, Lat^r ^in Part*^*One, 
however, he turns to another process related to his theoiry 
'of speecl>, that is, his analysis of the passions. There are 
in animais, he writes, two sqrts pf motions, vital motions, 
including generation, the flow of blood, pujs^i bfreathing^i 
and so on; and voluntary 'mptionsy as -Jio go, ta speak, to move, 
and the like. .Thje small beginnings of, motion HdlDbes calls 
endeavor. Endeavor toward something^ that causes *it is* called 
appetite or desire while end^eavor away ^ from something is 
called aversion.' Hobbes ipcludes a li^st of appetites ^and 

' ' . ' ' . . ' • • 

aversrons, or passions, by their various names. Deliberations 

respecting, the passions are resolved by an.- act (not a ^faculty)- 

of the will. Hobbes *s review of*^voluntary motion emphasizes 

his conception of speech as a^- voluntary act (with all pf the , 

ambiguity that the term has' for Hobbes) / and it allows him , 

to distinguish Between the assertions of science and ,a' varie^ty 

•of other forms of speech. Passions, like thought^, may be 

expressed indicatively , but thd passions also have expressions 

peculiar to themselves. -The language of deliberation!^ 

^ subjunctive; that of desire or aversion, imperative; that of 

vainglory or indignation, t^ptative; and that- of inquiry, of 

* • 12 

the desire to kno\^, interrogative. ... 



^' ' / Method as inquiry • ^ 



The process pf cognition in'^the individua*! knowqr is 

the .foundation of Ho^bes's ooncepti'd'n o^ method, just as - . 

.Bacon's quite dif f er^nt^ view of faculty ^^sychology is 

fundamental to hJ,s v^ew of "^raethod.in particular, and of the 

transmission of ":Sinbwle<Jge generally. Hobb.es* s view of method 

restricts method to invention -..and^ demonstration. Two aspects 

of • his theory ^bear uporT^hil^ notion of\:ommUnicat ion,* however. 

Eirst, the two parts 'of jnethod^ 'invention and demonstration,"* 

. * - 

^corr'espond to the first two uses of speech as outlined m 
Lfeviathan-. Second, in hi^ description' of method in Leviathan /^ 
Hobbes introduces ^ersu^sion, pot aji an act of communication 
fcjJLlowing inquiry, but as a part thereof. ^ Bacon certainly 
would not have approved of HolDbe^'s method, < for Ht)bbes admits 
to botlj syllogiistic demonstration, or te^tching,*" and rhetoric 
a role in inquiry. Bacon himself, howeVefi as Jardine' ( 1974; 
86) point§ out, admits to syllogistic -demonstration ^a place 

0 

'in scientific^ reasoning. / . / " 

As 'Hdbbes demonstrates in hj/s review of human cognition,* 

method -is a h^lp to cognition 'developed ♦ by instruction ai^ 

discipline ^nd distinguished from other speech atts by its 

*■ * 

emphasis on. assejrtion ^d negat4.on. Hohbes's concept of 



method is set forth in some detail in* De corpore^ The 
'd^iscussion of method in De xrorpore %s ^entirely logical bu 
parallels in .its interpretation of the uses of speech t^ie 
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exposition, on speech and method in Leviathan > Hoipbes ' in> De 

• ' » 

corpora divides method into invention and demonstration. 

Invention as a part of method he equates with the familiar* 

.method, of composition and resolution to which Bacon alludes 

in ►his survey of method and which. Hobbes apparently learned 

from Galileo and Harvey (Watkins 1973:32^42), whom, among ^ 

others, he acknowledges in the^ecJication of De corpor^ > 

The resolutive and compositive method Hobbes calls analytical 

and synthetical. Every metliod by which we can find out the 

causes of things is one or the other; or part of each. ^ 

Method whidh proceeds from sense to principl^es is analytical 

while that which begins at principles, is synthetical. Hobbes 

illustrates the use of th^ analytical and synthetical method 

in the determination of causes and effects. For example, 

the idea of a single thing, such as gold, may bq resolved ^ 

into the ideas of solid, visible,- heavy, a*nd so on. These 

universals may be further resolved into ideas, more universal • 

stilll The cause of these universals is one univer,sal cause, 

which is motion. Such knowledge of causes, arrived at 

.analytically, is the knowledge of singular things. Thisw 

process of inquiry 'may be reversed, in the inquiry into the 

effects of motion, as, for example, *what" motion makes a 

IK * • > 

straight- line, and what a circular* (I*, 71). This kind of 
inquiry is compositive or synthetical^ . It is. the method of 
geometry, for ^example. Such inquiry may be extended from 
knowledge of . effects of simple motion, to * knowledge of effects 
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of on^ body up5h another, knovledge of the effects produced 
by the patts 'of any b6dy, effects p'f motions of the mind, 
and so on. Moreover, t^e variety of things in question (calls 
for a variety of approaches, sometimes* analytical , sometimes 
synthetical, - - . ' _ w ' " * ' • 

Speech 'enter s ii^ito method as' a part of invention but 
especially in demonstration, or teaching, Hobbes diStirlguishet 
. between words as marks iOv^inventiorl, as signS in demonstration. 
What is discovered' by invention will perish unless marks are 
used as aids to memory, Marks serve to register one's own 
inventjLons to others. Demonstration supposes two" persons 
and syllogistic speech. Demonstration is lading the mind 
of the learner to the. knowledge "of invention. Thus the same 
method that served for invention will serve also for 
demonstration, excepting that th^t part o^ method which 
proceeds from sense to universal^, principles may be omitted, 
as known to all, Demonsy-ration, therefore, is' wholly 
synthetical, ' / . * ' 

consisting* of that "order of .speech 'which begins from 
primary or most universal. ^propos itijons , which are 
. manifest of themselves, and proceeds., by a 
' ' coifipositipk of propositions .i'nto syllogisms, till 
at last ^Ke learner understand the truth of- the 
bpnclusioa sought af ter " ( I , 81 ) , ■ . ' 
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Primary principles or propositions^ are JJf two kinds, one of 
things "fca^t hav^.^some conceivable cause, the other of things 
,that "have none.j(^ Things that have no conceivable cause may 
*b'4 dfeEined hy perfect' and clear^ ideas, 'as when we define 
motibn .to be the lea'vinc? oS one place, and the acquiring of 
another continually ' (I, 81). Definitions of things that 
have some cause are procedural; that is, they express the 
cause or manne^ of a thing's genera^^ion, .'as when we 'define 
a circle to be a figure jnad^ by the circiomduction of a 
straight line in a plane' (I, 81-82) • Demofistration is 
reasonang from such definitions, or, strictly, ' a demonstration 
is a syllogism, or series ^of syllogisms, derived and continued, 
from the definitions of names, to the last conclusion ' (I, 86), 

De corpore presents a more strictly logical explication 
of method than appears elsewhere in Hobbes's work. Indeed his 
treatment of method in religious and political contexts in 
parffcicular givi5s credence to the charge of nominaSvLsm 
frequently leveled against him (Wallace 1973:^59-60; Watkins 
,1973:99-118). There may be no disputing the charge on 
philosophical grounds. But^Hobbes himself might have viewed 
the problem of assigning proper definitions as a' rhetorical 
rather than a^ logical problem. Intieed m offering a logical 
solution to a rhetorical problem., ^^s Hobbes apparently does 
in De corpore ^ he may well be lea\^ng himself ,^opeh to a 
charge similar to that wl^icliJa^ himself leveled against ^ ' 

White. That Hobbes should offer a rhetor ic^3| solution to 
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the problem of^ioquence is consistent, therefb/e, with his 
own thinking |about, the relation between logi/ and rhetoric. 
In Leviathan Hobbes distinguishes amil^g the uses of 

■ * ,s 

speech as he does in De coruore . The'* general use of speech 

as to transfer mental discourse, or' the train of imagination, 

into verbal discourse. In this way, ' Hobbes ' s theory of speech 

IS linked to his psychology. The transfer of mental discourse 

into- verbal discourse^ has two purposes, first, to re^ist^r 

the dohsequences of our thoughts, ' that is, to serve as marks 

or notes of remembrance; and, second, to, signify to another 

our conceptions, 'thoughts, and passions. For this second 

use words are called signs. This distinction between the 
« • 

two uses of speech parallels Hobbes 's siynilar. distinction iri^ 
^e corpore . Next^ Hobbes identifies special uses of speech, 
These are to register the causis of things and their effects, 
to share that knowledge with others, to make known our. wills, 
andji last, to please and delight ourselves. 'Again, ^He first 
,two uses correspond to the uses of speech in invention and 
demonstration. The first two uses are logical, the second^ 
two, rhetorical,' Hobbes illustrates the first two uses, 
then moves to a consideration of the distinction between 
science and l:>elief in chapter seyen. He illustrates the 
registering':;pr recording^ function of speech by reference to 
innumerable triangles. If a man that had no use of speech 
had a triangle set before'him, he might bymeditatlon/compare 
and fincj that the thr^e angles of the triangle are equal to 
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two right angles that stand by i'ti^ However, if another 

' * ' / ' * 

triangle of a different shape w^ere displayed to him, he 

' - , f 

could not know without a* new*lal^>or tkat the three angles / 

were equal to the two right angles^ So it; is also in the • ^ 

case Qf numbers on a clock or the operations of ai^ithinetic • 

^; • • 

With the aid o.f words, a'nd numbers, howdve'r^ inventions^* can 

, <f ^ 

be registered in general t^rms ana remembejed as universal 

rules', as * every triangle hath its three angles' egu^l 'to 

two right angles ' (III, 22). ' " L 

Thus far Hobbes* is^onsistent with the logical exposition 

offered in De corpore . However,^ in his ^acqouht of the secorj^ 

use df .sneech and in his distinction between science and , 

belief, Hobbes introduces a rhetorical approach to the problem 

of arriving at propter derinitipns. Reason, he writes, is, 

like arithmetic, the conceiving of sums and remainders. In 

Ipgic^ reasoning takfes the -forJn of adding two names, to make 

^ C 

an affirmation; two af f irmation-s, to make a syllogism; and 
many syllogisms, to make a demonstration. Simi,la;:;Ly,;' the ^ 
cojiclusion^of^^^^^^llogism, subtracted from one proposition, 

.leaves the yother proposition^ ' Here, a§ elsewhere, Hobbes ^ 

' ^^^\ " ' . ' ' * • 

.pLmplies that the names witli which reasoning begyis must be 

genetrally agreed .upons 'For REASON, in this sense, is nothing 

but reckoning , that is adding and subtracting, of the^ 

consequences of general names agreed upon for the/ mfir'kirig 

and y^ignifying of our thoughts • (ill,. 30). That the wor^s 

Whicn... r ecordi inventions must be agreed U]bon by men other than 
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the inventor introduces a rhetori^l^ dimension to the problem* 

r . • ^ ^ / / . ' ' ^ ' . ' . ' - . 

of arriving at proper definitions; The necessitj^ of -soqial 

'assent at the outset' of demqnstratiQn is expres'sed 'more 

emphatically elsewhere in Hobbes's works, for Trample, in 

chapter eighteen of Philosophical rudiments^ cDnc^rninq % . ' ^ ^ 

, government and society ( the third part Elements of - 

. philosophy , usually referred %o by Latin title De cive > 

Latih, 1642; English, 1651)^ where Hofebes .argues that words. 

that make up ^ spropofeitioi;! derive their meaning f rcmi^common- . 

assent, which assent is palled^cience. In t Leviathan ' he 

' ^^T" ' 

. provides a means of resolving di£fererices irl, cases'* in which 
men cannot agree upon definitions, and the consequences derived , 

from them by demonstration. This means :^s .necou2;'se ,tiO an 

^ \ ' ' ' . ' ^ - ' . . 

arbitrator or judge.^. Hobbes's suggestion^ seems ^toy have* its 

roots in a passag'e on the subject or eijudty i^v Aristotle " s 

* ^ ^ . , • ' T 13 . * ^ . ' 

- Rhetoric (1932:76-78). Aristotle l;L.sts a number/Of actions*^ 

. of equity, including submission- to ah arbitrator or, judge. 

Habbes in Whole art of r,hetoric .translates as follows: 

•And to submit rather to t^e^«entehce*-of a judge, thali of 

the sword. ^And tq the sentenpe of an arbitrator, r^eiier 

than of a judge' (VI|M46). Hobbes' recommends /submission 

to; an arbitrator or judge^^m his o^n discussion of equity 
* ' , / ' . 

in th^ fifteenth chapter of Part '>Qne of Levia\:han . And in 

h2^ review of reason and science he^agam has reference to ^ * ^ 

( •; • • ■ • ' 

V -^has concept. Just as 

professors themselves 



Tiight err, so~-al.so in other subjects 
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the most pra<i:ticed men may deceive themselves. Nor does the 

•» ' » . * ' . * 

reaspn of any n^umber of men insure certainty. Therefore, 

cointroversy men must have recourse to an arbitrator or judge: 

) And therefore,' as wh'en there is a controversy in an ' 

account, trie parties jpust 'by their own atrcord, set 

up, for -right reason, the reason of some arbitrator, 

or judge, to whosp sentence they will both stand, or 

their controversy mu^t either com^to blows, or -be 

, ^ undecided, for want of a right reason constituted 

hy nature; so is it 'also in all debates of what kind 

soever' (III, 31), 
^Hobbes'thus introduces debate about the meanings' of words, 

perhaps, and certainly about the derivation pf consequences, 

as a part of reasoning and science, / . . 

<k • ' * 

Tha,t Hobbes regards the conclusions of science as subject 

to debate is evident m his definition of 'science and vof the 

' . ' . .... " ^ 

ends of discourse • Science is disting^uished from sense and 

V- . • , 

memory, these being born within us, whereas science is 

developed by industry and experience. Science is specifically 

practice in the method Hobbes prop^os^st 
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^ first *in apt imposing of names; and -secondly by 

**» 

getting a good and orderly method \ in proce.eding 
from the elements', vhich are^^^es, to assertions 
made by connexion of one of them' to another; and 
so to syllQgisms, which are the connexions of 
one assertion to.anothels^ till we come to a 
knowledge of all tha consequences of names 
appertaining to the subject in hand; and that ' 
is it, men call SCIENCE (III, 35). 

« 

Science is not always certain but depends upon the inventor's 
facility in demonstration* The signs (perhaps demonstrations) 
of science are some .certain, some uncertain. Certainty in 
sciences is establishejJ 'when he that pertendeth "the science 
of any thing, caiy^each the same; that is to say, demonstrate 
the truth thereof perspicuously to another (HI, 37)* 
Uncertainties occur *when only some particular events answer 
tOohis pretence* (III, 37). ,Even certain conclusions, however 
are- apparently uncertain. -^Hobbes says as much in his' review - 
of the ends of discourse: 

No discourse whafsoever, 'can en^in absolute knowledge 
^ of fact, past, or to comeV For, as for the knowledge 
of fact,' it is originally, sense; and ever after, 
memory. And for the knowledge of consequence, which 
,1 have said .before is called scienge, it is not" absolute, 
but* conditional (III, 52). ' 



Science, though conditiaQaJ^' is more certain than either 
opinion or belief. Discourse which is not founded in 
definitions or • which fails to jpirt definitions rightly into 
syllogisn^s is called opinion. Discourse^^ftFhich begins with 
the speech of someone of undoubted ^hones^y and ability to 
know the truth is .called belief. Neither is science. « 

Hobbes,-it seems, did not carryHiis interest ii> Aristotle 

... ^ / ^ 

so far as to admit the credibility of the spealcer/a .place «r 

in the method of science. 

K 

^ Postscript; Newton and after*' 



There is no doubting Bacon's very considerable influence 
on rhetoric in the -seventeenth and^ eighteenth centuries. - 
The case is well documented {for .example, Howell 1956, 1^71). 
Hobbes is a more difficult subject. He apparently lent , 
support, as ^id Bacon, 'to efforts of the Royal Socieyty to 
reform English prose (V^illiamson 1951:296-97, 307-8; How^^^/^ 
1956:388)^but had little inf luenc^^ o«[^ the larger tradition 
of rhetoric. Hobbes, however', is squarely within the scientific 
tradition in its f dranative'-'Stsr^es . His problemfof assigning 
proper definitions is resolved by > Newton's (1934:6-12) ^aim 
in the list of definitions prefixed to the Principia (1686) 
that concepts such as space and time are absolute and hence 
require no definition. But . the problem, of assigning, definitions 
reappears in works in* the history* and philosophy of science in 
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the twentieth century;, which, despit^ their distance, fr 
Hobbes'^in time and proteably sympathy', ^ddre^ , mutual concerns. 
Stephen Toulmin (1972:159-65), for example, to cite "a single 
instance, advocates the use of procedural definitions presented 
at public demonstrations (that is, among scientia^s within a 
giyen discipline) as a^mea^os of testing the competence of "a 
neophyte scienlAst or of revievi^ig ti\e^adequac^^ new concepts 
wi'^hin tha^ discipline. In^such^a demonsfcc^ioh the ^role of 
audience as a participant in^ debate becomes as Important and 
as projninent ^as the role of speaker (the judgq in Uai>^^ns^ 
being the collective aims or ideals of ^he given discipline)'. 
At the risk of implying a ph^*^,^ophical kinship ^between Hobbe^ 
and' certain twentiqt^-century historians and phil9sopJi^rs of 
science, ^it may be accurate to citg a return tp rhetorical 
activity in the sciences, specif ically ^public acci;^ty directed 
••to the resolution *of dif f ereiices -^bout tt^ ■ man q jmgs df words, 
activity of' a kindr^at fiobbes advocated^. / 



1 . . 

Dates of works of Bacon and Hobbes,' excepting -the -pi^babl-e 

date of initial publication of ^Hobbes • s *brief of Aristotle's 

«hetotic, ai?e from WallScei^tJP943:i--2) • artc^bss (1974:vii-x), 

,respectively. Howell (1956:384) reviews 'publication data on 

PJobbes's Whole Ar,t of RItetoric / Citations from the works of' 

Bacon and Hobbes are from the editions by fep-edding '(1857-74) 

and Molesworth (18'39-45a) respectively/ and fr6m' Jones.* s . . 

, (1976) edition of Hobbes's commentary on Thomas. Whitens De . 
mundp dialoqi tres .. References to 'volume and* page number are 
given in t})e text. Bacon's Advancement of learning appears in 
Speddihg, IIX, 253-491; De' augment is scientiarum in, Spedding,' 

^ IV,- 273'-V-/119. ,Titles of other works a£\e regularly identified ' 
in the text.* Reference to Jones' is to jiage number Qjily^. 

The attitude of Sprat in its emphasis on the objects 

*^of science is' antirhetorical^ or at; *least arhetorical (^cott * 
1975:442) • ' ^ ^ ' • • . ' - v \ m 

Jardine (1974:76-96) reviews Bacon's faculty 'psychology ' 

V i,n' relation to his- theory of knowledge, " • . ' 

, Th9rpe (1940:69-78) '<:ites, inconsistfericies ^n^Bacon's 



theory of imagination, ^specially as it relates to poetry. 

■* . * ' * 

Th6 view of the syllogisjn ,as ornament f or ^ discours^e in 
,the popular 'sciences appears in De augment i a ,. (I^i 411) and in 
Novum organum (for example', IV, 17, 24, 42, 52, isl2). Also 
see Jardine (1974: for example, 75, 84-87) and Stephens. '(1975: 

for'^^JSampfle, 40-;42, 48).. 

6^ . - ^\ - • " ' / , /I ^ ' 

Wallace X1973) points out that Bacon' actu'&lly ixses-, the^ 
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■ ,. • 41 
term to refer to a variety of^ methods, including the, new 

organon. But see Jardine , (1974 : 29, note 2^ . 

7 ' ' ' 

Jardine ,(1974:for example, 74-75^ 173) supposes that 

all of the methods, excepting the initiative, are designed 

• f . 
£or popular* audiences, ' • - . . 

8 ' ' ^ 

Scott (1975) adds ^a useful qualification on this^viqw 

Of audience- centered, or listener- oriented rhetorics, which 
often serve 'the nature of things' (Scdtt 1975;442). The 
role' of - rhetoric as the handmaiden of the new science Scott 
caj-ls '"managerial" I (Scott 1975:445). Hobbes's speaker- 
centered rhetor ic,^ in c'ontrast, involves audience in a 
significant way in the development of the c^<^«lusions of 



Crombie (1953). traces the roots of th^ Paduan tra'dition 



science. 

* 

^UromDie ^i^djj traces rne root 

c 

to Robert Grossetreste and, of course, Aristotle. 

. 10, 



White's De -mundo was published at Paris in 1642. , " 
I have not seen thi^ work. According to Stephen (1961 :34j. 
Hoboes set to work on Leviathan in^or about 1^642. 

■^■^Roughly parallel treatment of this material, or parts 
'Of it, appears elsewjiere in Hobbes/s work, /for example, in 
Human - nature , the first part^ of Elements of:. lav ^( written in 

1640 and published in 1649); and in De homine , the, second^ 

' * . ^ > 

part of Elements pf philosophy^ (1658)." Parts of De homine 

(Molesworth l':^39~45b) are translated in Wood (1972). 

12 , ' ^ • ' , 

A somewhat more detailed review of Hobbes^s psychology 

of speech appears in Thonssen (1932). 
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Thorpe (i. 940: 1-28- 33) arguas that Hobbes ' s aesthetics, 
may owe something to Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
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